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EDITORIAL 


r MHIS issue of the review appears with a new cover. 
The purpose of the change is not merely to make a 
more striking impression upon the chance observer, 

though we hope that the new style will attract more readers. 

There is in the new design a change of emphasis. Hitherto 

‘Life of the Spirit? has often suggested, to a stranger to its 

contents, a specialised review dealing with purely individual 

prayer and religious experience—it was even mistaken for a 

journal concerned with ‘the Psychic’. In English ‘the Spirit’ 

is too often contrasted with the normal, everyday existence 
of men; so that it became important to insist that the Spirit 
can and should influence and indeed change every fibre of 

a man’s physical being and every action of his normal life. 

It would be a mistake to emphasise ‘Life’ without the 

article, for, as may be seen from the weekly paper of that 

name, that suggests a review of life as it is to be found. 

The emphasis on ‘The Life’ is intended to suggest life as 

it ought to be made, the ideal for man to aim at; and ‘The 

Life’ in that sense is undoubtedly ‘The Life of the Spirit’. 

The Spirit should dominate the whole man; in this context 

it is not an extract, nor yet a distillation. It is the power of 

Christ that can penetrate and transform all things. It can 

be seen at its most effective on the mount of transfiguration, 

when it changes even Christ’s clothes so that they shine with 
the light and the life of the Spirit. 

The articles that follow are the papers that were read at 
the Life of the Spirit Conference held in September, 1952. 
The main subject was the Common Life of Christians which 
provides a focus today for nearly every spiritual problem, 
on the private and individual level as well as on the social. 
The papers need no further introduction. The discussion 
of the papers raised a great many valuable points which 
can not all be even mentioned in ‘Exrracts’; but they will 
have their effect on the future development of the review. 
A letter came to the Editor some weeks after the Conference, 
which not only fitted neatly into the theme of the articles, 
but suggested the first of a series of ‘Pornrs or View’. 
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THE CHURCH AND CHARITY* 


ALBERT (ELE aO.P 


HE Church and Charity are two realities which are 

intimately connected with one another: the com- 

munity (koinomia) which is the Church is grounded 
in a loving union (agape) and the union which is charity 
(agape) is in turn based on a communion (koimonia). To 
state more precisely the relationship existing between the 
Church and charity will be our concern in what follows. 

Of the many references in Holy Scripture to the bond 
which exists between the Church and charity the most notable 
is that of Ephesians 4, 15-16: ‘Rather we should hold the 
truth in charity, and grow in all things into him who is the 
head, Christ. From him the whole body, welded and com- 
pacted together by means of every joint of the system, part 
working in harmony with part—from him the body deriveth 
its increase, unto the building up of itself in charity.’ 

It is charity which ‘builds up the Church’ (koinonia) and 
it is the Church which through Christ joins in fellowship 
the divine Persons, the angels and men (cf. 1 John 1, 3-7). 

Christ our Lord prayed to his Father: ‘that they all may 
be one, even as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee—that 
they too may be in us’ (John 17, 21). Those, then, who 
grow in Christ are ‘perfected in unity’ (John 17, 23), and 
the world knows that the Father loves mankind as he loves 
his Son because the love of the Father for the Son is in them. 

It is the constant teaching of the Fathers and of tradition 
that the Holy Spirit is by appropriation the bond of love. 
Father and Son are fast knit together in the Holy Spirit 
_who seals their unity of love. And it is the Holy Spirit who 
fills the hearts of the faithful with his love (cf. Rom. 5, 
5). It is charity, ‘that charity which is of the Spirit’? (Rom. 
I5, 30), which unites and establishes in a single society 
(koinonia) the three divine Persons and the members of 
Christ’s mystical body. It was because of their mutual love 
* The substance of the opening lecture of the Life of the Spirit Conference, 


Hawkesyard, September 1952. The paper has subsequently appeared in 
French in La Vie Spirituelle, November 1952. 
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that the early Christians called one another brothers and 
held all things in common (cf. Acts 2, 42-475 4, 32-35). 
Having the same charity they loved the same things with 
one soul and one mind (Phil. 2, 2), and were fully united 
in the one mind and judgment (1 Cor. 1, 10); it was because 
of their love that they confessed the same faith (Philemon 
6) as co-partners in Jesus in the tribulation and in the 
kingdom and in patience (Apoc. 1, 9); being of a single 
mind one towards another they rejoiced with them that 
rejoiced and wept with them that wept (Rom. 11, 15); they 
were ready at all times to provide for the needs of others 
(Rom, 12, 13) and to bear one another’s burdens (Gal. 2, 
6); and at the heart of that life of fellowship (oimonia) in 
charity, giving meaning to it, was the breaking of the bread 
and the common life of prayer. The Eucharist is the perfect 
communion in fellowship of Christ and all his members: 
‘The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not fellowship 
(koinonia) in the blood of Christ? The bread which we 
break, is it not fellowship (oimonia) in the body of Christ? 
We many are one bread, one body, for we all partake of the 
same bread’ (1 Cor. 10, 16-17); and this bread of which 
we all partake is both the sacrament of the unity of the 
Church and the sacrament of love. As the sacrament of love 
the Eucharist gives what it manifests, namely, love; and 
it is this same charity which gives unity to the Church; 
charity, to use St Thomas’s metaphor, is the cement which 
binds each of Christ’s members one to another and all 
together to Christ.’ 

There, very briefly, is what faith tells us of the place of 
charity in the Church and of the role of fellowship in 
charity. We must now see what contribution theology can 
make to our study. 

I 
THE CHURCH (KOINONIA) AS THE BASIS OF CHARITY 

Charity is something supernatural and that not merely 
so far as our knowledge of it is concerned but also in itself, 
for it is something divine. Hence it is impossible, strictly 
speaking, to give a definition of charity. The nearest we can 
get to an understanding of it is by thinking of it in terms 
tin Eph. 2, lee. 5. 
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of friendship. This is St Thomas’s approach; for him charity 
is a ‘kind of friendship’: guaedam amicitia (unfortunately 
too many of the textbooks on this subject forget the guae- 
dam). Friendship is the highest form of human love: in 
willing the good of the person loved it is utterly selfless and 
disinterested, the other is loved for his own sake; and it is 
something communicative, for friendship is necessarily a 
mutual love between two or more persons. Now charity 
lacks none of the perfections which are essential to the 
notion of friendship; furthermore it is something richer 
and fuller in content. Hence we may rightly speak of charity 
as friendship, but always with this rider: that no human 
concept is adequate to express fully the truth of this, or any 
other, divine reality. 

Nevertheless charity is truly said to be friendship since 
the unity-community relationship in charity is analogical 
to that which exists in friendship. 

The more friends are alive to one another’s presence, the 
more they are drawn together; there is a greater urge to 
unite in fellowship and a deeper desire in each to give to 
the other what is best in himself; the perfection of this 
movement of love is the desire to share life together; but 
living together does not mean that the limit of friendship 
has been reached, for the process goes on deepening and 
increasing those qualities which first attracted the partners 
to one another. These are facts of experience and Aristotle 
argued from the facts to the conclusion that friendship is 
based on a community (kommonia), a community of mind, 
will, action and life. It is this community which gives birth 
to friendship, nourishes it and brings it to its perfection. 

Since charity is a kind of friendship we can apply to it 
_ the same criterion whereby we judge of friendship; and so 
we can say that charity is based on a community (koinonia). 
But the community, the common good, in this case is divine 
beatitude, the blessedness of the three divine Persons offered 
to angels and men as a life they are invited to share. Thus 
St Thomas describes this friendship (oinonia) which is 
charity as: ‘the society of the blessed and of those who are 
on the way to beatitude’.’ 

2 IIIa qu. 144. 
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Charity, then, is something built upon the communication 
(koinonia) of the divine beatitude.* The notion of basis or 
foundation is not one which has excited the attention of 
theologians to any great extent. All that St Thomas says 
about it is that the foundation is what lies at the bottom of 
a building, whose support is necessary for the holding to- 
gether of the various parts of the building.’ It is not, in his 
view, just a material cause®; it is also something which con- 
tains within itself, virtually, the whole building.® St Thomas, 
in fact, likens the foundation of anything to the roots of a 
tree which support and nourish the tree." 

Yet much more is implied in the idea of foundation when 
we say that a sharing in the divine life (Aoimonia) 1s the 
foundation upon which charity builds. St Thomas several 
times speaks of this divine friendship (koimonia) as the 
cause of our charity.? He goes further and says that charity 
is to be identified with this divine community or society.’ 
What does this mean if not that kozmonia must amount to 
the essence and substance of charity, is made up of charity? 


II 
THE CHURCH AS THE OBJECT OF CHARITY 

If we consider now the object of charity we find new light 
thrown on the relationship between the Church and charity. 

It is characteristic of love that it bears upon two objects 
in one and the same movement—or rather we should say 
that it bears on two aspects of one and the same reality: 
there is the good that I love and the person to whom I will 
the good. St Thomas, following Aristotle, describes the act 
of love as ‘willing good to someone’. Health for instance 
is one such good; I love health as a perfection to be pos- 
sessed by some person, either by myself or by my friend, 
or by any human being. 

If I love my friend it is because of some good quality 
that I find in him (or want him to have); the good quality 


3 For ‘communicatio’ cf. Ila Iae 24, 2, c; 12, C3 C. 25, § obj. 2, 25, 8, Im 

: 10 1M, 12 G; 20.51, c; 2-3 110 S.18. 1,7, coin Joa..135 3 Aplecs 7. 
IJa Ilae, 4, 7, 4m. 5 Ila Ilae, 23, 8, 2m. © Illa 90, 3, 2m. 

7 Ila Ilae 3, 8, 2, m. 8 Ila Ilae, 26, 4c; 5c. 

9 Illa C.G. 144, Ila Hae 25, 2 c, et 2m}; IIDS. 295'15-6,. Del Car) 20. 


fine. Contra imp. De cultum c. 3. 
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is (or will be) really and truly his. In other words, the 
movement of the love of friendship is always directed 
towards a person. When I love my friend I desire his good; 
that is what is meant by saying that a friend is loved for 
his own sake” with a love that is called benevolence. Because 
of my friendship for a person I want him to have such-and- 
such a thing. The good in question I love only in reference 
to the friend as recipient—-my love for the good is known as 
love of concupiscence, but it is better called simply desire. 

Hence, in every love of friendship these two aspects can- 
not be separated: benevolence and desire; desire for a good, 
and benevolence for a person. 

There are as many kinds of love as there are reasons for 
desiring any particular good. A thing may be desired because 
it is useful; or, because it is pleasurable; or again, because 
it is lovable in itself (wtile, delectabile, honestum). These 
three aspects of the object of desire give the three different 
species of love. In the love of friendship the object of desire 
is a good lovable in itself and not merely useful or pleasur- 
able, but neither of these aspects can be the motive for our 
desire of the good in. an act of the love of friendship.” We 
ought to give to the word friend a wider extension than we 
normally do: the love which exists between parents and 
children can be love of friends; so, too, can be the love 
between citizens of the same state. In short, friendship 
exists wherever there is a mutual love between persons 
based on the common desire of an object as something good 

in itself. It is this truth which supplies the clue to St 
Thomas’s teaching on charity in terms of friendship. 

But further, there are as many kinds of friendship as 
there are things desirable in themselves. The thing desired 
is the formal object of the act of the love of friendship; that 
is, it specifies the kind of friendship; the persons who are 
friends are, as theologians used to say, the ‘material’ object. 
What they want to say will be explained by an example. 
The various sciences are differentiated according to that 
aspect of reality which is their proper and peculiar object 
of study: it is their ‘formal’ object (medicine, for example, 
cDevCan 11, om; la lilac, 32, 6. ILS. 27, 2, 1, lhm3;*20, 4. 

1141 C.G. o1. De perf. vit. spirit. c. 13. 12 De perf. vit. spirit.'c. 13. 
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deals with the human body from the point of view of health; 
art, too, has the human body as its material object but its 
own proper interest in the human body is beauty of form; 
medicine and art have the same material object: the human 
body). In the same way, our love for one another is different 
according to the different good we desire in or for the 
friend. Thus I love one friend for his beauty, another for 
his musical abilities and another for his sweetness of disposi- 
tion. These different forma] object can be loved in the same 
person; or we can have the same love of formal objects in 
many persons. The persons concerned, then, are the material 
objects of the love of friendship and they are such precisely 
by their relationship, as subjects of reference, to what 1s 
formal in the act of love. But we must never think of the 
material and formal objects of friendship as two distinct 
things: they are two facets of the same, indivisible reality; 
and the more spiritual and divine is the good desired, the 
more is it intimately related to the person (this is true of 
God in whom there is no real distinction between essence 
and existence or between substance and accident). 

The truth that friendship is specified by the different good 
desired should not blind us to the other truth that what 
specifies love as friendship is that it terminates in a person. 

Hence what distinguishes charity from every other form 
of friendship is the unique nature of the good desired by 
charity, namely, the divine beatitude, or more correctly, the 
divine goodness considered as the cause of beatitude. St 
Thomas completes his description of charity by adding’ that 
the divine beatitude is a ‘common good’: it is the common 
bond of unity possessed by the community of the blessed. 
And so he defines charity as ‘a desire for the common good 
of the Church, namely, divine beatitude whch consists in the 
possession of the divine goodness’. 

We can say, then, that the formal object of charity is the 
common good of the Church, namely, the beatitude of her 
members, that beatitude which belongs by nature to the 
three Persons of the Trinity, to men and angels by participa- 
tion in the divine life. This marks a further advance in the 
study of our problem. 

13 Ta Ilae L090, 491m) 24 De Car 2, c: 
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But we can get a still clearer picture if we turn our atten- 
tion to the so-called material object of charity: the persons 
whom we love and whose good we desire. These are the 
three divine Persons, the saints and all who are called to 
share in the divine beatitude. By charity I love all indi- 
vidually, but I also love all the sharers as parts of that 
totality which Augustine calls the ‘Whole Christ’. 

Charity is directed towards the whole Christ. Of course, 
like friendship, charity can only be for a person. But the 
person of Christ is also the Head of the mystical body of 
Christ. If we have charity for the person of Christ, for the 
head, have we not also at the same time charity for all the 
members of that body? But here we have reached the point 
when the divine-human society (Aoimonia) of the Church 
can no longer be cramped by our idea of a purely human 
society (koinonia). However, granted that we recognise our 
limitations when we are attempting to express the divine, 
it would seem in order to say that charity goes out not only 
to all those persons who, in their different ways, make up 
the fellowship (koimonia) of the blessed, but also to that 
divine society (koinonia) itself, seen as a kind of person, the 
whole Christ, at the centre of which is, to use Augustine’s 
phrase,’ ‘a single Christ who loves himself’—and, we may 
add, who loves his Father. 

On this view the Church is seen as the object of charity 
in two ways: as the common good loved by charity, and as 
the whole Christ, that is, Christ and his members joined 
‘together ina mysterious union to form a person who is loved 
by charity. The Church herself can be loved with the love 
we bear to persons. So St Paul writes that husbands should 
love their wives as Christ loves the Church. 


III 
THE CHURCH AS THE MYSTERION OF CHARITY’® 


To see the Church (oimonia) as a ‘mysteriow of God is 
yet another approach to this same problem of the relation- 
ship between the Church and charity. 

15 St Augustine: In Epist. ad Parthos, 10, 3, 8, 35, 2055, 56. 
16 I use the word mysterion from the Greek because it seems impossible to 
translate it adequately. 
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Mysterion is to be understood in the sense in which it is 
taken in the Bible and in the liturgy: a thing created by 
God and used by him as an instrument of his revelation, 
the thing itself being a sign of the reality which faith alone 
enables us to grasp. 

When Christ ascended into heaven we were deprived of 
his physical presence. Since that day the mystical body of 
Christ has been God’s mysterion, the symbol of his revela- 
tion; and the human element in the Church is the sensible 
sign of that mysterion. 

It follows from this that whatever is evident to the 
senses in the charity which unites the members of Christ 
is the sign of the mysterion of divine charity. We recognise 
those who are disciples of Christ by their manifest love for 
one another (cf. John 13, 35); and we recognise the Church 
of Christ by the charity, peace, loving kindness and apostolic 
zeal which we find in her, The Church is the visible sign of 
the love of God: of the love which is God himself and of 
his love for men ‘That they may be perfected in unity, in 
order that the world may know that thou hast sent me, 
and that thou lovest them, even as thou hast loved me’. 

But a mystery does more than reveal the hidden truths 
of God; it opens the way to God and brings us into his 
presence. Whoever loves Christ, the mystery of God, loves 
the Father and is loved by the Father (John 14, 21-24; 
16, 27); and the Father and the Son send him the Holy 
Spirit (cf. John 14, 15-16). Whoever loves Christ loves his 
members; hence our love for Christ is the sign of our love 
for God and our neighbour. Our love for Christ is in a 
special way the sign of our call to the work of the aposto- 
late: ‘Lord, thou knowest that I love thee’, said St Peter to 
Jesus. And our Lord’s answer was: ‘Feed my sheep’. 

It would seem, then, that what can be said of Christ him- 
self can be said of the whole Christ, that is, of the Church: 
hence the Church is the mysterion of charity. To love the 
Church is to love Christ, to be loved by the Father and to 
receive the Holy Spirit; it is to love our neighbour and to 
receive the commission to be an apostle. 

The Church is indeed charity: she is at once the essence of 
charity, the object of charity and the mysterion of charity. 
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THE COMMON LIFE AMONG EARLY CHRISTIANS! 


AntuHony Ross, o.p. 


HIS is simply an attempt to suggest some of the main 

ideas inspiring the common life of early Christians. 

There are several difficulties in the way of such an 
attempt. There is, for example, the common temptation to 
paint a sharp contrast between a golden age of the primitive 
Church and a cold and dismal present. Such a contrast is 
unreal, The virtues found in primitive Christian communi- 
ties can be found in any of our modern parishes. The faults 
which appear in the modern community have their parallel 
in our Lord’s own days. There were pride and jealousy, lying 
and treachery, among the Apostles; schism and heresy were 
a problem before the New Testament was all written. A 
romantic view is, therefore, unfounded, although we may 
recognise that pressure of hostile forces probably eliminated 
from the earliest Christian communities considerable num- 
bers of people who would have existed in more peaceful 
times as a large body of lukewarm, conventional Christians. 
Certain virtues would be more in evidence than they are 
now, more emphasised; to discover what they were, and why 
they were emphasised, we may direct our minds to elements 
in Christian life which need to be better appreciated in our 
own day. 

The limits of such an investigation must be rather arbit- 
rary. It seems best, for the present purpose, to exclude the 
New Testament, and to concentrate on the period of roughly 
a century which includes SS. Clement, Ignatius, and Poly- 
carp, and the lesser writers who are usually grouped with 
_them under the title of Apostolic Fathers. From their 
writings we can gather something at least of the ideals which 
Christian communities were trying to follow in practice. 

A few lines in St Ignatius of Antioch’s letter to the 
Ephesians suggest a starting point for our discussion, He 
wrote: ‘Only persevere to the end in your faith in, and your 
love for, Jesus Christ. Here is the beginning and the end of 


1 The substance of a paper read at “Ihe Life of the Spirit? Conference. 
September, 1952. 
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life: faith-is the beginning, the end is love.” The Christian 
was admitted by Baptism to the life of faith, not to a ‘mere 
profession of faith’ but to a living faith which shaped all his 
conduct to the end. He believed in the Trinity, and the 
doctrine of the Trinity was central to his life, for he was 
keenly aware that Christ had brought him to ‘a share in 
God’. ih 
Our Lord was seen as, above all, the Way to the Father. 
It is not inaccurate to say that the devotion of second-century 
Christians was Christocentric, but it can be misleading. In 
more recent centuries there has been a kind of Christocentric 
devotion which delights in contemplating not so much the 
divinity of our blessed Lord as his humanity. With deep 
feeling it dwells on his bodily suffering until it is in danger 
of making the Man Christ its end. This attitude can develop 
a possessiveness towards our Lord, which uses him as the 
centre of a private world of one’s own ideas and feelings. 
Our Lord himself emphasised that he came from the Father; 
he made the Father known in a world that knew him not. 
‘Just Father, the world hath not known thee; but I have 
known thee: and these have known that thou hast sent me. 
And I have made known thy name to them, and will make it 
known; that the love wherewith thou hast loved me, may 
be in them, and I in them.” (John 17, 25-6.) In his whole 
life, in his Passion and death, our Lord is the Way by 
which we go to the Father whose erring children we are. 
In the letter of St Clement to the Corinthians the Father- 
hood of God is wonderfully set forth. It is significant that 
he uses the titles ‘Lord’ and ‘Master’ when speaking of the 
Father, rather than of the Son. Clement had a vision of 
Creation in all its ordered beauty, each part fulfilling the 
work ordained for it by the Creator and none ‘interfering 
in the least with the other’, Our need is to learn to be sub- 
ject to the will of the Creator and Master of the universe, 
‘the all-merciful and beneficent Father’. Beneficence is 
stressed repeatedly, and forbearance, and the unimpassioned 
attitude of the Father to his creatures. Through our Lord 
? Quotations are taken from the translation of The Epistles of St Clement 


of Rome and St Ignatius of Antioch, by J. A. Kleist, s.z. (Ancient 
Christian Writers. Vol. 1.) 
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we enter into the peace and concord which the Father has 
ordained, and so Clement urges the Corinthians. “Let us fix 
our gaze on the Father and Creator of the whole world and 
hold fast to his magnificent and superabundant gifts, and 
blessings of peace’. 

A sense of the brotherhood of man is the corollary of so 
strong a sense of the Fatherhood of God. All receive life 
from God; for all Christians our Lord prepares a mansion 
with the Father. The appreciation of brotherhood was 
strengthened above all by the Eucharist. Here again there 
was a difference of emphasis compared with modern times. 
The early Christians went to Mass because they were going 
to receive life, in receiving Christ. Mass and Communion 
went together. The Eucharist was a sacrifice but also a meal 
which nourished their life of faith. They received the Bread 
of Life in a ritual whose external ceremonies were important 
as an expression of their inner unity. So Ignatius wrote to 
the Magnesians: ‘At your meetings there must be one 
prayer, one supplication, one mind, one hope in love, in joy 
that is flawless, that is Jesus Christ, who stands supreme. 
Come together all of you, as to one temple and one altar, 
to one Jesus Christ—to him who came forth from one 
Father and yet remained with, and returned to, one.’ Earlier 
in the same letter he told them how ardently he prayed for 
unity among the churches, ‘a union. based on the flesh and 
spirit of Jesus Christ, our enduring life; a union based on 
faith and love—the greatest blessing; and, most especially, 
-a union with Jesus and the Father’. 

A common creation, a common redemption, a common 
life in faith and charity, a common sacramental birth and 
life—all that must have social consequences. As was often 
pointed out, there should be no prejudice in favour of rank 
or station among the members of a Christian community; 
there should be no selfish use of property; there should be 
generosity towards one another, and forbearance and com- 
passion, in grateful imitation of the generous mercy and 
infinite compassion of God. 

The common meal expressed awareness of those prin- 
ciples. It extended the Eucharistic spirit to everyday life, 
it was itself a symbol of the common life, a ceremonial 
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exercise of the virtue of hospitality. Emphasis on the 1m- 
portance of hospitality is found to an extent perhaps strange 
to modern readers. Clement couples faith and hospitality 
in a review of those great Old Testament figures who were 
God’s ministers, ‘Because of his faith and hospitality’ a son 
was granted to Abraham in his old age; ‘hospitality and 
piety were the reasons for Lot’s delivery from Sodom’. In 
his eyes faith without hospitality is impossible, if it is to be 
living faith. We share God’s gifts to us with each other, as 
truly brothers. We must ‘be kind to one another in imitation 
of the compassion and goodness of our Maker’. 

Hospitality is not only to be given in imitation of God’s 
goodness. It is offered because of what our fellow-Christians 
are. They are, in St Ignatius’s words, all ‘God-bearers and 
temple-bearers, Christ-bearers and bearers of holiness’. In 
receiving them we receive our Lord himself. Love of him 
will inspire that untiring charity which is the inspiration of 
true hospitality. Through hospitality love is most shown, the 
love of our brother in Christ who comes to share our life, 
perhaps in great need. So, in his letter to the Romans, Igna- 
tius speaks of ‘the affection of the churches that offered their 
hospitality to me, not as to a chance visitor, but in deference 
to Jesus Christ’. 

Obedience was the other virtue greatly stressed by the 
early Fathers. It is such a constant theme, especially in the 
letters of St Ignatius, that it may appear almost unnecessary 
to mention it. It must be noticed, however, because it was 
for these early communities an expression of their faith in 
the rule of the Trinity in the Church, and a sign of their 
unity in faith and love. The visible centre of their common 
life was the Bishop, with whom they were in closer contact 
than modern Christians can be with Spiritual Fathers whose 
flocks number tens of thousands. The Bishop was at the 
centre, presiding, counselling, the father and shepherd of 
his flock, through whom God the Father and Christ the 
Shepherd acted. Life was received from the hands of the 
Bishop dispensing the sacraments. The divine teaching came 
from the lips of the Bishop, who ‘embodies the authority of 
God the Father’, as Ignatius reminded the Magnesians. To 
the Smyrneans he said: Let no one do anything touching 
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the Church, apart from the Bishop. . . . Where the Bishop 
appears, there let the people be: just as where Jesus Christ 
is, there is the Catholic Church.’ To the Trallians he wrote: 
“When you submit to the Bishop as representing Jesus Christ, 
it is clear to me that you are not living the life of men, but 
that of Jesus Christ, who died for us, that through faith in 
his death you might escape dying’. 

Everything reduced to that—to what was proper to those 
living the life of Christ, our Lord. The Christian com- 
munity by its shared life, shared at every level, was a wit- 
ness to the restoring grace of Christ which had brought peace 
and concord where before there had been only jealousy, 
hatred, ignorance. God’s truth and God’s love, experienced 
by the Christian community through Christ who restored us 
to the Father’s mercy, would shine through that community 
to the world. There was that burning sense of the apostolic 
mission of the Church which we so much need. Through the 
Church men are drawn to Christ, through Christ to the 
Father. It was of his Apostles that our Lord said: ‘As thou 
hast sent me into the world, I also have sent them into the 
world. ... And not for them only do I pray, but for them 
also who through their word shall believe in me; that they 
all may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee; 
that they also may be one in us; that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me.” (John 17: 18, 20, 21.) 
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THE MONASTIC IDEAL 


Dom AELRED SILLEM 


HE theme of the whole conference is the Common 

Life of Christians; the theme of this paper 1s the 

Monastic Ideal of the Common Life. The monastic 
life exists in two forms, the eremitical and the ceno- 
bitical. It would be interesting to show how the common 
life of Christians is realised also in the eremitical monas- 
tic life, but for several reasons this paper will consider 
only the Christian common life as it is envisaged in ceno- 
bitical monasticism. And in the West, the Rule of St Bene- 
dict remains the norm of cenobitical monastic life, so that 
the monastic ideal described will be that of the Rule of St 
Benedict. pel 

Even with this limitation of scope, the subject is not an 
easy one to treat. During the 1,400 years of Benedictine 
history, and also in contemporary monastic life, the ideal of 
the Rule has been realised in a great variety of ways. If we 
limit ourselves to examining the life described in the Rule, 
we may lose the deeper insight to be acquired through 
studying the multiple ways in which the virtualities of the 
Rule have been realised in history. If we consider Benedic- 
tine life concretely, either in the course of its history or as 
it is lived today, the theme becomes unmanageably large. 

What I propose to do is to describe the life organised by 
the Rule itself—a life which for many centuries now has not 
been realised in the letter by any Benedictine or Cistercian 
monastery, but which nevertheless must remain for us all 
our norm and our inspiration—and to draw out its implica- 
tions so far as these concern the common life of Christians. 
In thus limiting myself to the letter of the Rule, I must 
not be thought in any way to disavow the historic forms and 
developments through which the Benedictine tradition has 
come down to us. 

We are so often told that monastic life is simply the 
Christian life in its perfection, that it may be useful to begin 
by underlining one aspect of the life described in the Rule 
which necessarily differentiates it from Christian life in the 
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world. The life of the Rule, though its literal observance 
for St Benedict’s contemporaries would have been consider- 
ably less physically exacting than it would be for us today, 
was nevertheless by any standard a life of marked austerity 
and simplicity. It was a life of silence; and it was a life 
which, without being ‘enclosed’ as the life of many nuns has 
been since the Council of Trent, was nevertheless what 
Father Baker calls an ‘abstracted life’, a life apart from the 
world. Like the hermit in this, the cenobite withdraws 
from the earthly city, without cutting himself off from the 
common life of the body of Christ, by which and for which 
he lives. 

If he is like the hermit in that he lives apart from the 
world, he is unlike him in that he lives, not merely in juxta- 
position with, but in the closest organic union with, his 
fellow monks. The Rule knows of no division of the com- 
munity into choir-monks who are priests or clerics, and who 
alone have ‘chapter rights’, and lay brothers for whom the 
liturgy and Jectio divina are in large measure replaced by 
some simple vernacular office and by extra manual work. 
The community is of one category only, and is not a clerical] 
body, though a few priests may have joined it, or the Abbot 
may have had one or two monks ordained to provide Mass 
and Sacraments for their brethren. There is no bond between 
the different monasteries which observe the Rule; each 
community is autonomous, aspirants do not join an order 
but enter a particular house, where they are trained, to which 

_they are bound by the special vow of stability, and in which 
they normally reside until death. The community is ruled 
by an Abbot not necessarily a priest, chosen by themselves, 
who holds office for life, and whose authority is absolute, 
checked only by his own sense of supernatural responsibility, 
though St Benedict bids him consult the whole community 
in major issues, the seniors in less important matters; the 
very fact that this consultation is not intended to be a juridi- 
cal check upon the Abbot’s freedom of decision gives to these 
consultations a character of affectionate collaboration in a 
common task. The Abbot is to be not only ruler and adminis- 
trator, but above all father, teacher, spiritual director of 
his monks. 
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In a life so conceived, we find all the characteristics of 
what has come to be called ‘Benedictine family life’. By 
this expression it is meant that there is a specific element 
in Benedictine community life beyond the normal bond of 
fraternal charity which must animate any group of Christians 
living together; something for which an analogy can he 
found in the natural bonds and the supernatural charity 
which unite a Christian family. It is the purpose of this 
paper to show in what sense this is true. 

To begin with, the permanence and local character of 
the bonds of Benedictine community life should be under- 
lined; the same men will normally live together in the 
same place and under the same Abbot all their lives, And 
the intimacy of these relationships will naturally be 
deepened by the framework of enclosure and that separation 
from the world and from external ties which is essential 
to the monastic life. There is one implication of this strongly 
localised family life worth drawing out: the immense 
spiritual value of the discipline involved in accepting a 
particular spiritual heredity, with its own strength, its own 
narrowness, its own weaknesses, its own problems. 

This family life was clearly intended by St Benedict to 
have an affectionate character; he speaks of the love an 
Abbot should bear his monks and strive to win from them; 
of the affection they owe to him and to each other. The Rule 
provides for no purely recreative conversation, and periods 
of recreation came in only in the early Middle Ages; per- 
haps this has given to later Benedictine life a new quality of 
comradeship; but I do not think it is possible to read the 
Rule without being struck by a delicacy of charity different 
in kind from what one would ask of a colony of solitaries; 
by the constant considerateness shown for all human weak- 
nesses whether of body or of character; by the quality of 
courtesy which is made to permeate the relations of the 
monks with each other and with the officials; by the im- 
pression of a society of which love and not efficiency, nor 
even discipline, is the first law. 

It is the fact that each Benedictine monastery is a family 
which has given its predominant characteristic to Benedictine 
work for souls. For one thing, an individual abbey cannot be 
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simply one unit among many others, directed by the authori- 
ties of a province or an order to do a particular work or carry 
out a particular policy or exercise a particular kind of 
influence. The work, policy, influence of each abbey will be 
determined principally by its own traditions and circum- 
stances. The difficulty of harnessing Benedictine energies for 
this or that particular undertaking is sometimes a cause of 
exasperation to our friends; but here again, for better for 
worse, efficiency is not the first law. Again, because each 
abbey is a family, the influence exercised, the power for 
good, will be far more that of the community than that of 
an individual monk; and where the individual acts or speaks, 
he will do so as a son of the family to which he owes every- 
thing and which has formed him. Directly or indirectly, 
it is the tradition and spirit of the community which attracts 
and influences, in all the multiple forms which Benedictine 
work for souls has taken and takes, 

What was the economic basis of this family life? For 
Cassian and the monks of Egypt it was a principle that a 
monk should live by the work of his hands, after the 
example of St Paul; and there can be no better safeguard for 
the double duty of real poverty and hard work. It seems 
clear that in the West from early times monasteries 
depended for their subsistence at least in part upon endow- 
ments in real property; and in ch. 48 St Benedict seems 
to regard the situation of monks obliged to be entirely self- 
supporting as something exceptional; it is a situation of 
which he speaks a little wistfully, as he speaks elsewhere 
of abstinence from wine, and which he exhorts his monks 
to accept with inward satisfaction rather than with murmur- 
ing. But even if his monks did not depend entirely upon the 
work of their own hands, they must have done so in large 
measure; some six-and-a-half hours a day were spent by all 
in manual work, in kitchen-garden, bakehouse, workshop 
or scriptorium; all took their weekly turn of service as 
conventual cooks. Such work done constantly in common 
and for the common good must have contributed largely to 
the building-up of a strong family life and of a deep local 
attachment. 

Attachment. The purpose of the Gospel counsels and of 
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the vows is to set us free from all attachments. It has been 
recently said that monastic family life, with its emphasis 
upon love of home, abbot, brethren, may become nothing 
but an ersatz for the human affections and ties which have 
been renounced at profession. No doubt it can be materialised 
in this way, and become little more than an earthly loyalty, 
an esprit de corps, with the self-satisfaction and corporate 
pride which these easily engender. But experience seems to 
show that family life can only be built up among men who 
have no natural bond of blood, by a supernatural selfless- 
ness and charity. We learn to replace self-centredness by 
God-centredness, as we learn to love God and Christ whom 
we have not seen, through the love of our brethren whom 
we see and in whom we meet Christ at every moment of our 
lives. God has his own ways of teaching detachment even 
where he commands attachment, and the inner logic of 
monastic family life makes of it a true schola caritatis. 

Nevertheless, the last word on monastic common life 
has not been said when it has been described by the analogy 
of the family life. To see deeper, we must look at the 
two other occupations which, with manual work, make up 
the waking hours of monastic life according to the Rule. 
Abbot Butler has reckoned that if St Benedict’s monks spent 
some six-and-a-half hours a day in manual work, they 
spent about four in lectio divina, and at least three-and-a- 
half in the Divine Office. We are here at the source and 
core of monastic common life. 

The monastic liturgy of the mid-sixth century was cer- 
tainly simpler than that of today, but from the point of 
view both of text and of chant it was certainly more rich 
than the monastic liturgy described by Cassian. It had in 
any case those essential elements which belong to its very 
nature: the presence of Christ’s redemptive act and our 
incorporation into it in the Eucharistic sacrifice; the presence 
of his Mysteries in the great feasts and seasons of the litur- 
gical year; the presence of his prayer in the psalmody, 
prayed as the Fathers prayed it, as vox Christi et Ecclesiae. 
St Benedict’s monks were not a clerical body, celebrating 
the Office in persona Ecclesiae in virtue of a juridical dele- 
gation; but of its very nature, their common liturgical prayer 
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was that pudlicus cultus mystici Jesu Christi Corporis of 
which Mediator Dei speaks. In other words, their liturgical 
prayer already pre-supposed and was the expression of a 
common life, into which they had been incorporated by 
Baptism, and of whose corporate worship the baptismal 
character made them capable. The common life in Christ, 
of which the liturgy was the organ and expression, was the 
key-theme of their Jectio divina, the prayerful reading of 
the Scriptures and the Fathers, overflowing into private 
and contemplative prayer. It is this common life in Christ, 
celebrated and realised sacramentally in the liturgy, studied 
and savoured and contemplated in /ectio divina, which has 
to work itself out in and as it were transubstantiate the 
monastic family life sketched in the first part of this confer- 
ence. ‘Sacramentum vivendo teneant, quod fide perceperunt?’, 
The Eucharist is the focus and source of all, ‘the sacrament 
was instituted to nourish man spiritually through union 
with Christ and with his members’.’ Here is the deepest 
aspect of monastic common life; the monastic family is an 
ecclesia, a microcosm of the great Ecclesia, the Catholica, 
the Body of Christ. The Abbot is not merely a christianised 
form of the Roman paterfamilias, he ‘holds the place of 
Christ in the monastery’; that is why he presides over the 
liturgical renewal of Christ’s work, as does the Bishop in his 
church; that is why such graces are attached to our loyalty 
and docility towards him. That is why St Benedict tells us 
to see Christ in our brethren, in the sick, in the guests, in 
“the poor. Here too is the deepest sense of that ascetical 
teaching which St Benedict took over from Cassian. Both 
saw in self-will, voluntas propria, the supreme practical 
expression of the life of the old man; the essential task of 
asceticism is to uproot self-will in us. But this in itself would 
be purely negative; self-will has to be replaced, and not 
merely by humility and obedience, but by charity, to which 
they dispose and of which they are ultimately the expression. 
And this charity is given and nourished in the liturgy and 
especially in the Eucharist. Concretely, the liturgy itself 


1 ‘Sacramentum . . . institutum . . . ad spiritualiter nutriendum per 
unionem ad Christum et ad membera ejus.’? (St Thomas, Summa III, 


793. 52) 
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is the discipline as well as the sacrament of charity; calm 
and united psalmody and chant cannot be achieved merely 
by artistic sense or training, they demand and build up self- 
abnegation and humility. We are often told that the com- 
mon life is the supreme mortification; but to limit ourselves 
to this half-truth is to impoverish our vision disastrously ; 
the common life, in its widest and most inclusive sense, 1s 
not merely the supreme discipline for self-will, but above 
all the supreme expression of eucharistic charity. Every 
offence against family life, not merely disobedience and the 
cruder manifestations of self-will, but also all singularity in 
our way of acting, all attachment to private ideals and 
theories, all particularism in our affections—all that St 
Bernard calls so profoundly proprietas—are in conflict with 
the inner logic of the Eucharist and of the liturgy. Con- 
versely, it is the grace of the liturgy which alone can be the 
source of an amor fraternitatis which knows no limits. So we 
come to recognise the profound interdependence of our 
liturgical life and of our family life; our family life being 
the expression of a charity derived from the liturgy; the 
liturgy itself becoming more vital, both as worship and as a 
ten of grace, in the measure of our generosity in family 
ife. 

If I were asked to sum up the Benedictine conception of 
family life, I would say that its fundamental material 
element is stability, with that permanence of all the basic 
ties of community life which the idea connotes. It is this 
which distinguishes monastic common life from all other 
form of common life in the Church today. Spiritually, its 
fundamental character is that of a sacramental common life: 
a common life overflowing from the consortium mysterii 
salutaris, finding in liturgical prayer its source, a part of its 
discipline, and its supreme expression. For if our charity 
derives from the Eucharist and the liturgy, it also expresses 
itself most purely in them. 

It will be seen that neither of these two elements is 
exclusively Benedictine. If the vow of stability was St Bene- 
dict’s own contribution to western monasticism, enduring 
attachment to a localised community loomed far larger in 
the life of the early Church—whether in the diocese with 
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its bishop and his familia, or with the regular canons, or with 
the multiple corporations of medieval ecclesiastical life— 
than it has come to do in the last centuries under the pressure 
of urgent need for elasticity and mobility in the apostolate. 
Here, as in so many other things, what is sometimes thought 
of as a Benedictine ‘speciality’ is little more than a survival 
of the spirit and practice of the early Church. As for the 
conception of a common life sacramental in its source, this 
must be true of any Christian common life, as it is true of the 
unity and life of the whole Church. It is not an accident that 
the prayers of the Liturgy constantly use the word familia 
as a synonym for Ecclesia: “Look down, we beseech thee, 
O Lord, upon this thy family, for whom our Lord Jesus 
Christ did not hesitate to deliver himself over to wicked 
men’. The local community, parish or diocese or cenobium, 
represents and realises concretely the whole Church. That 
is why St Paul’s Epistles are the best manual of monastic 
family life, and why St Ignatius’s picture of the local 
ecclesia, governed by the Bishop who holds the place of 
Christ and who celebrates the Eucharist in the midst of his 
own church to which he is indissolubly wedded, seems so 
familiar to the monk. And the text that most perfectly 
expresses the ideal of a sacramental common life has passed 
from the liturgy of the monastic family into the liturgy 
of the whole Church, from the homely and humble washing 
of the feet of the brethren by the cooks who had finished 
their week in the kitchen, to the pontifical rites of Maundy 
Thursday: 


Ubi caritas et amor, Deus 1bi est. 
Congregavit nos in unum Christi amor... 
Timeamus et amemus Deum vivum, 

Et ex corde diligamus nos sincero ... 
Simul ergo cum in unum congregamur, 
Ne nos mente dividamur, caveamus. 
Cessent jurgia maligna, cessent lites, 

Et in medio nostri sit Christus Deus. 
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HEAD AND HEART IN COMMON CATHOLIC 
PRAYER 


H? RSDAviIs 


THINK good Catholics want the common Christian life 
[« prayer as much as ever. They know that Christians 

should love one another, and live and pray as a body, 
but they do not know how to set about it. Other Christians 
would want it, and thereby become better Christians, if they 
saw before them an example of the Christian common life 
of prayer. 

From one point of view the big difficulty seems to be that 
our Christianity is heart without head; from another it seems 
to be head without heart. 

It is heart without head in so far as in this twentieth 
century of Christianity, hundreds of Catholics seem to be 
insufficiently instructed in what it means. It is head without 
heart in so far as Christianity has become for many people 
a mere matter of creed and catechism without sufficient of 
the practical common action which bring creed and catechism 
to life. Religion is worship, common religion and common 
worship; and it can never be a mere creed. 

Suppose we begin to see one way in which our worship is 
heart without head. The Council of Trent deplored the lack 
of understanding of the Mass, and desired priests to see that 
the faithful were well instructed. They were not merely to 
teach people the doctrinal significance of the Mass in sermons 
and instructions, but to find means of helping them to under- 
stand the rite at the actual moment of its offering. 

It is not in sufficient harmony with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity that people should attend Mass out of obedience and 
spend their time privately praising God and praying for 
their neighbour, excellent though these prayers must be. 
Something important is lacking until the people present 
realise that they are a community gathered round Christ’s 
altar, sitting at God’s table, present not only to hear and 
pray, but to give and receive, There should be an analogous 
feeling when a new member is being joined to Christ’s body 
at Baptism, or when a dying member is being given Christ’s 
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flesh and blood as his viaticum to heaven. On all these 
occasions the whole community gives and the whole com- 
munity receives, and, in doing so, there should be conscious 
union with Christ, whom we offer, whom we receive, whom 
we give, who is increased. 

The first and obvious reaction to Trent is of course to 
teach all this fully to the people. This teaching must be 
adapted to their capacity: historical and doctrinal treatises 
for the intellectual; simple historical and doctrinal explana- 
tions of the Mass, sacraments and liturgy for all the faith- 
ful; attractive, pictureful and dramatic instructions for child- 
ren—perhaps also sometimes for their parents. 

This method is being tried at present all over the world 
with considerable success; though on the whole one would 
say it has hardly noticeably influenced the mass of the faith- 
ful. The latter go to church out of obedience; they pray, 
they listen to sermons. The Mass is more for all of them 
than a prayer. Their faith tells them it has infinite value. 
It is a blind faith, joined to genuine charity; but not yet 
what it could be, and consequently does not give God as 
much external honour as it should; nor does it influence as 
it should either individual or community. 

I am here reminded of an occasion when I was explaining 
the priesthood of the faithful to a group of non-Catholics, 
and telling them how all Catholics present at Mass were 
privileged to join with the priest in offering the sacrifice, 
when one of them remarked: ‘This is wonderful; but my 
own impression from Catholics I have met is that few of 
them look on the matter in this way’. I felt that there was 
only too much truth in his statement. Catholics as a whole 
are much too little aware of the meaning of their faith. 

Lectures and instruction can still do a great dea] more, 
though they will perhaps never influence the mass of the 
people in the way that they influence priests and intellectual 
laity. To supplement the theoretical approach, it has long 
been the custom—approved by Trent—to arrange frequent 
Masses with a running commentary. At St Chad’s Cathedral, 
Birmingham, I understand, there is one Mass each Sunday 
at which a priest in the pulpit comments on the Mass as it 
proceeds. This is done still more frequently at children’s 
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Masses. Some instructors prefer the method of a commented 
‘dry? Mass in the afternoon or evening. This allows for 
interruption by questions, and so has some advantages over 
the real Mass with comments. On the other hand, it does 
not capture so many people; moreover, it misses the oppor- 
tunity of inspiring in people the right reverence and under- 
standing at the actual moment of sacrifice. 

There exist also many modern ‘dramatic’ types of instruc- 
tion. One of these is the film of the Mass, which in some 
cases not only explains the Mass itself, but also gives scenes 
from the Old Testament typifying the New Testament 
sacrifice. Then there are exhibitions with graphs and tab- 
leaux, symbols and pictures. It would be folly to deny the 
great amount of good which has been done by these methods. 

As soon as the congregation as a whole know what the 
Mass really is, i.e. that we are all gathered round a common 
altar to offer Christ to the Father under the forms of bread 
and wine at his command, and that we are all sitting at the 
Table of the Lord to share our common victim, and that in 
all this we each have our part to play, there still remain 
difficulties. 

We are now in danger of too much head, too little heart. 

One way to remedy this is to try to make the symbolism 
real. Symbolism is not meant primarily to teach. It is rather 
to remind, impress, bring to life. The Mass and sacraments 
are at the same time symbols and mysteries. They are mys- 
teries, and to some extent will remain such, because they 
contain more than can be understood by our human minds, 
even with the help of grace. Few mysteries are so deep as 
that of the changing of bread and wine into the body and 
blood of Christ. But the Mass and sacraments are also 
symbols, that is, they are meant to reveal or signify, not 
merely to hide or mystify. Thus the Eucharist is in the form 
of bread and wine, i.e. food. It is a common meal, in which 
we all take part to signify that we are one body, one family, 
one group with Christ. 

Made up as we are of soul and body, it is not enough 
that we should understand with our minds that the Mass 
contains Jesus Christ our victim, and that he applies to us 
the fruits of Calvary and unites us to him and to one 
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another. It is a sacrament which is meant to symbolise all 
this in a concrete way; not only do we know, we also feel 
that we are one body with Christ and with one another. 

We seem to have lost much of this symbolism in actual 
practice. When we hear Christ’s words, ‘This is my body’, 
we believe that it is the body of Christ, but we forget that 
(a) it is in the form of bread for a definite purpose, to 
remind us that it is a common food and common banquet, 
as St Paul tells us in 1 Corinthians ro, and (b) our Lord 
gives us his body to remind us that we are one body. Listen 
to St Augustine: ‘What you see on the altar of God, you 
also saw last night: but what it was, what it meant, of 
how great a thing it contained the sacrament, you had not 
yet heard. What then you see is bread and a chalice: this 
even your eyes tell you: but what your faith needs to be 
taught (is that the) bread is the body of Christ, the chalice 
is the blood of Christ... . If you would understand (fully) 
the body of Christ, listen to the apostle saying to the faith- 
ful, ‘but you are the body of Christ, and his members’. If 
then you are the body of Christ and his members, your 
mystery is placed on the table of the Lord; it is your 
mystery you receive; it is to that which you are that you 
answer ‘Amen’ (at the end of the Canon), and in answering 
you show your agreement. For you hear, ‘Corpus Christi’, 
and you answer, ‘Amen’. Be a member of the body of 
Christ, that your ‘Amen’ be true. Why then in bread? Let 
us contribute nothing of our own here, yet us listen to the 
‘same words of the Apostle, when he is speaking of this 
Apostle, when he is speaking of this sacrament; ‘Unus panis, 
unum corpus multi sumus?; understand and rejoice: ‘unitas 
veritas, pietas, caritas’. 

One can undertand then how vividly St Augustine was 
able to bring home to his listeners that the Eucharist is the 
sacrament of peace and unity with Christ and one another, 
not just the secret communion between each one of us and 
Christ, as it so often tends to mean in these day of excessive 
individualim. It is our personal communion with Christ, but 

.it is much more. 

A more basic difficulty in the common life today is the 

lessening of the appreciation of the whole sacramental idea. 
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If we make sacramental symbolism live once more, we shall 
go a long way towards overcoming this difficulty. 

When we have given life to the symbols, we shall, I hope, 
have brought heart and life back to our worship; but we 
must now beware lest it become heart without head. I am 
thinking of the language problem. At one time the symbol- 
ism of the sacraments was made clear to the people by the 
words, which they all understood. This was the main pur- 
pose of the words. St John Chrysostom reminds the people 
that they have no excuse for not understanding what is said 
or read before them, since everything is in Greek. 

We know how an. accident of history, combined with a 
laudable love of tradition, has led in many cases to the litur- 
gical language becoming more and more separated from 
the living language of the people. Gradually the idea grew 
that it was meant to be so, or at least that it was best so. 
Since the sacraments were mysteries, it was good that they 
should be celebrated in a mysterious sacred language, not 
understood by the ordinary people. The Reformers, by pro- 
testing against this for the wrong reasons, made matters 
worse. They denied that the Mass was a sacrifice, or that the 
sacraments were instrumental causes of grace. Both Mass 
and sacraments were reduced to the role of acted sermons. 
Since they were then primarily sermons, or at the most 
protestations of faith, according to this view, anything about 
them which was unintelligible was nonsense. Trent had, of 
course, to reject utterly the Protestant error that sacraments 
were acted sermons or only acts of faith, and so did not 
admit that prayer and form in a dead language were un- 
reasonable, To give way to the Protestants on. the question 
of language would appear to be giving way to their false 
theology. So Trent was content to recommend that instruc- 
tions and explanations of the Mass in the vernacular should 
supply what they lost through their ignorance of Latin or 
of theology. 

Trent did not intend to close the matter of language 
finally, as has been made clear by the published researches 
of the Professor at the Gregorian, Father Herman Schmidt, 
published in the Analecta Gregoriana, 1950. The Catholic 
reasons for vernacular, at least in the many sacraments, are 
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of a different order from those used by the Protestants, as 
Father Schmidt points out. However, conditions differ in 
different countries. Whereas the hierarchies of some coun- 
tries have thought that the time has come for the use of the 
vernacular in many of the Church’s rites, those of other 
countries have preferred not to sacrifice the beautiful and 
traditional Latin liturgy for the sake of advantages which 
do not seem commensurate with the loss. 

In the case of the Mass, the disadvantages of a foreign or 
dead tongue are not so great, since it is easy to accustom 
people to use missals with the vernacular opposite the Latin 
text. It is not so easy to accustom the laity to follow a ver- 
nacular ritual during the conferring of Baptism, for instance. 
Some priests try to overcome this by handing out leaflets 
with the ceremony in Latin and English; and others inter- 
rupt the ceremony with a brief explanation of what is being 
done. In Holland and Norway the whole Mass for the 
day, with all its common and proper parts in their true order, 
is sold at the church door each Sunday (price, in Holland, 
$d.). In other countries, someone in the congregation is 
approved to read parts, or even the whole, of the Mass in 
the vernacular, while the priest says it in Latin at the altar. 

The aim of all these methods, which of course differ in 
different countries, and which must depend upon the sanc- 
tion of the local bishop, is to remove the difficulty of the 
symbolism becoming too mysterious, to make it more 
truly symbolical, and so more meaningful and affective, so 
-as to appeal at once to both head and heart. Unmeaning 
symbols remind me of an experience of a priest-friend, who 
was talking to a non-Catholic who had a warm devotion 
to symbols of all kinds. My friend asked him: ‘But of 
what are your ceremonies symbols?’ ‘What do you mean?’ 
replied the non-Catholic. ‘Why, they are just symbols.’ 
Doubtless his symbols fulfilled some function, which the 
pychologist might be able to explain; but Christian symbols 
should be more rational. 

The advisability of making the Mass more meaningful 
suggests it would be a good thing if we made people more 
conscious that Mass is being offered for the community. It 
would be excellent to point this out as often as possible. 
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Would it not also be good if not all the Masses announced 
were for private intentions of individual members? How 
rare it is to hear Masses announced for the Catholics of 
Eastern Europe, for vocations, for a true spirit of charity 
among nations, and so forth. Priests could offer such Masses 
occasionally without being asked; and they could encourage 
members of the congregation to have Masses said for those 
intentions, 

Both head and heart call for as much active sharing of 
the Mass as is possible for all. Most dioceses allow some of 
the new forms of active co-operation, such as dialogue Mass. 

In parishes where nothing on these lines has been 
attempted, changes should only be introduced very 
gradually. The reason for this is that, as Christianity is a 
religion which respects tradition, people can be disturbed 
by any appearance of a break in the past. Changes must be 
made in such a way as to make people realise that they are 
going back to the original tradition, rather than starting 
something entirely new. 

For this reason it has been recommended that changes 
should begin with the evening services, where people are 
more conditioned to admit such changes. But even here they 
must not be looked on as novelties. Their purpose is to 
restore, not to innovate. The principles underlying evening 
services in general should be those underlying the liturgy. 
First should come the duty of divine praise, and secondly 
those of meditation, instruction and contemplation, Petitions 
should only come in the third place, and the attempt should 
be made to develop the community idea through the type 
of petitions encouraged. Incidentally, when petitions are 
admitted into public services, they should be principally 
for matters of community concern. 

On these lines, evening psalm services can be of great 
value, whether they are genuine parts of the liturgy or 
modern forms of service, like the Blessed Sacrament Guild 
service. Many Catholic parishes now admit liturgical 
evening services with readings from scripture, prayers and 
psalms to suit the different seasons of the Church’s year. 
Thus an Advent service would contain readings from the 
prophecies, especially Isaias, prayers from the Advent 
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liturgy, and special Advent hymns. In some countries there 
are many paraliturgical services to introduce people to the 
spirit of the various festivals. Others help to explain the 
sacraments, 

In all these services, part of the aim is to accustom 
people to join in their own responses. If they overcome their 
shyness by their activity at these evening services, they will 
be more ready to take part in a dialogue Mass in whatever 
form it is permitted in any particular diocese. In some 
countries the authorities allow lay lectors to read the 
epistle and gospel, and members of the choir to recite the 
proprium (even at a low Mass). The object of all this is 
to increase people’s sense of co-operation by making them 
as active as possible. 

At a sung Mass more training is needed. If priest, choir, 
lector and people can all be given a part, it is easier for 
people to realise the great common offering. The object is 
always to get as far as possible away from mere passive 
attendance of the people, as though they are watching some- 
thing performed at the altar in which they are not involved. 

Another rite recommended in some parts is the revival 
of the ancient offertory procession; but with the adaptation 
that each one going to communion drops his own altar- 
bread in the ciborium to be consecrated at that Mass. The 
Holy Father, it will be remembered, recommended where 
possible that people should communicate from altar-breads 
consecrated at the Mass they have just offered. The Holy 
_ Father also expressly favours the revival of the congrega- 
tion’s joining in the ‘Amen’ before the ‘Pater Noster’, signi- 
fying the assent to the Canon, or eucharistic prayer. 

A final obstacle to the association. of head with heart is the 
general lack of sympathetic acquaintance with the Scriptures. 
It is clear from the writings of the Fathers that the Scrip- 
tures were the background which made it possible to explain 
the Mass. When they were told that the Mass was the 
Christian Pasch, they thought of the ancient sacrament of 
the Covenant, the free election of the chosen people, and 
God’s gracious deliverance of that people from Egypt. It 
is a difficulty in all our prayers that our mind has so little 
food for thought. When they thought of the ancient Pasch, 
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the minds of early Christians were ready to see in the 
Eucharist the Christian pasch, with our free election from 
all the nations of the world, and our unmerited redemption 
to form one body, one people, one nation. 

It may have been this connection with the Jewish pasch 
and with their own sense of thanksgiving to God which 
was mainly responsible for the name ‘Eucharist’. 

When they remembered the ‘Manna’, they would think 
of the new Manna with which God feeds his people. 

This ready recalling of the Scriptures, with their story 
of God’s providence watching over his people, and their 
application of this to Christianity, formed a close bond 
between them, helping their sense of unity. For it is a 
psychological fact that the bond which unites people into 
a nation is above all that of common interest and history. 
We recognise this in the natural, political sphere; but not 
always sufficiently in the supernatural order. It has not of 
course ever been entirely neglected; we should not be 
human if it had. The early Christians were held together 
by their remembrance of their common struggles; and the 
English Catholics owe much of their sense of unity to the 
history of their martyrs and their forefathers’ sufferings. 

To have then both head and heart in our Christianity, 
we must bring back to the people a more living memory and 
understanding, first, of the Scriptures, and afterwards of 
our Christian history. A method of doing the former, much 
used in the early Church, was to go through entire books 
of scripture in a course of consecutive sermons. To the use 
of this method we owe some of the finest sermons of St John 
Chrysostom and St Augustine. Without some such syste- 
matic exposition people make little progress in their under- 
standing of God’s word. Another method, widely adopted 
today in some Catholic countries, is to have Catholic Scrip- 
ture study-circles in each parish. Something akin to this 
is achieved in many Catholic Action societies in Gospel- 
inquiry classes. 

Such are some of the suggestions which occurred to the 
writer with the object of helping our Catholic congregations 
to grow both in their Christian understanding and in their 
Christian life of worship. 
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FAMILY LIFE AND THE COMMON LIFE! 
Maisie Warp 


HE great need is for a fully common life, within 

the family, which will make the family of use to 

the world around it. In past ages the monastic com- 
munity was the spearhead. Today I feel it is the family, the 
Catholic family, which is to be the spearhead for Catholic 
penetration of a pagan world. 

To make common life within the family a reality it is 
necessary to treat the children of the family as persons. I 
disagree with the saying, ‘Give me a child until it is 
seven .. .’. Apart from the mythical child of five who, on 
being told he had committed a mortal sin, replied: ‘Oh, 
but I cannot commit a mortal sin yet because I have not 
got the use of reason’, one trains rather than teaches a child 
of under seven. I would almost say, ‘Give me a child when 
it is seven: I don’t much care what happened earlier’. 

The sooner you can let command pass into counsel the 
sooner your child becomes an autonomous person. If you are 
really treating children as persons you must allow them 
to make their own choices and not choose for them, They 
are going to have to stand up to a great deal in the world 
today; there is no good their doing something merely 
because mother or father has done it. It seems to me that a 
real objection to the family Rosary crusade is that children 
-should feel moral pressure to take a pledge because their 
elders are urging it. If a child prefers to say his Rosary 
privately, let him do so; if he prefers not to say it, then he 
need not. A family ‘that prays together’ because of parental 
pressure will not ‘stay together’. 

Devotion must anyhow grow from knowledge of its 
Object; and here parents could achieve far more than they 
usually do. I think it comes rather naturally to children to 
love God and it is not difficult for them to pray if they are 


1 These are only fragmentary notes of my lecture made some time after- 
wards: some points arising in discussion have been incorporated in the 
talk; a little has been added to the account given at the Conference of 
American groups.—M.W. 
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taught a little about him. Moreover,in the world in which we 
are living today we greatly need a knowledge of our Faith— 
we need at least a minimum of theology. Teaching children 
by Catholic Evidence heckling methods you discover they 
love theology. I have heard some wonderful examples of 
the depth of understanding of which they are capable—a 
girl of thirteen, asked how could the Pope go to Confession 
and have his sins forgiven by a priest who was his inferior, 
replied: ‘The priest in the confessional represents Jesus 
Christ and is not inferior to anybody’. A girl of fourteen, 
told that our blessed Lady was only the mother of Christ’s 
human nature, replied: ‘Natures don’t have mothers. Only 
people have mothers.’ 

The family which has tried to help their children to 
develop into persons will have great happiness in their 
family life. 

But also common life within the family should prepare 
the individual for common life outside it—in the world in 
which we live today. The most terrifying thing about that 
world is the way love has been lost—how easily hate can 
be stirred up. It seems that the only ground for common 
unity in the modern world is the ground whereon we stand 
united against something or someone—something we hate 
or oppose. St Paul foresaw a world ‘without affection’ and 
today we are living in it. The family is the place where love 
is natural] and this natural love can be made supernatural. 
The mother and father find no difficulty in making sacrifices 
for their children. There is a deep unreality in the common 
boast of loving humanity rather than one’s own family. 
Charity must begin somewhere and it is right for it to begin 
at home. It would be wrong if it simply stayed there; but, 
like all good, its nature is to spread itself, and starting with 
the home for centre its circumference will grow wider. 

A happy family tends to draw others into its own common 
life. Father Vincent McNabb used to say that all sociology 
should start from the New Testament. The young are 
naturally gregarious and a text that often comes to the lips 
of parents is ‘offering hospitality without murmuring’. The 
first natural extension of the common life of any family is 
this social one. 
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I have not time in half-an-hour to discuss the common 
life of the family in its civic or parochial contexts, nor am I 
very well equipped for this owing to my rather migrant life. 
But I feel it may be of value just to mention some attempts 
made by small American groups to find forms of common 
life more helpful to Christian development than the big city 
framework of cinemas, multiple stores, radio and television. 

Not everybody can leave the city and ‘flee to the fields’ 
(Father Vincent once took this as the title for a book), but 
many smal] groups are gathering either around monasteries 
or such centres as the Grail at Loveland, Ohio, or else 
simply on their own to give their children a healthy country 
life and themselves to engage in part or whole-time farm- 
ing. Many of these are well-educated people who choose 
farming deliberately as a better way of life than a city career. 

Others who cannot become farmers keep their jobs in 
town but live in a country community with gardens, like- 
minded neighbours, and space and air for their (usually 
large) families. 

One group in the immediate neighbourhood of New York 
consisting of fifteen families has bought a sixty-acre wooded 
hill on which they are building their own houses. Trees had 
to be felled, a proper road made where they found only a 
track, wells dug, and light and telephone brought from the 
nearest small town. A committee decides which family needs 
a house first and all the men co-operate at week-ends in 
building it. The family then move in and another house is 
started. Frequent business and family meetings plan schemes 
of co-operative action (buying in bulk, conveyance of child- 
ren to school and of men to work, garden developments, 
etc.). These meetings help to iron out inevitable problems 
and to weld together the families already settled and the 
~ town dwellers who are getting ready to move. 

Another-group in Wisconsin is partly rural, partly urban. 
A family on a fairly large farm give hospitality to four 
unmarried men who help to run the farm and have also 
their own specialities—one keeps bees and is starting a 
bakery for home-ground wholemeal bread and cereals, 
another is head farmer to his host who himself works in the 
city. Other families have an acre or two; grouped together, 
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several of them have built a root cellar for common storage 
of their winter roots, Others of this group live in the city. 
The special element about these people is that the chief link 
uniting them is the Liturgy. Their chaplain sings a Mass for 
them every Saturday in which they all participate. When- 
ever possible they say Divine Office daily. Some say only 
the Little Hours, others the English shortened Breviary (in 
which Matins is somewhat curtailed). It was a remarkable 
experience for me to be the guest of a man in charge of a 
filling station who set out for a 6.30 Mass daily before going 
to work, recited Lauds with his wife in the morning and 
Vespers in the evening, getting in the rest of the Little 
Hours between attendance to his clients. The group’s chief 
centre is a Catholic bookshop and library which is taken care 
of by three girls who live in the shop and make of it a won- 
derful place of hospitality and liturgical inspiration. 

Yet another group of families in Indiana have chosen as 
their special form of apostolate the breaking down of inter- 
racial barriers between Catholics. Half of these families are 
coloured, half white, and the principal means they have 
chosen is the simple one of personal hospitality. They dine 
in turns at one another’s houses and find that this draws them 
far closer than all the committees and organisation in the 
world. They have as their pastor a worthy leader, for he 
gave hospitality in their need to a coloured family whose 
baby was born in the new Bethlehem of his presbytery. 

The large-scale Catholic works in America are probably 
known to all the readers of this paper: the Catholic Worker 
Houses of Hospitality, the Inter-racialist Friendship 
Houses, the Cana Conferences and Chrstian family move- 
ments. But what is significant about these small movements 
is just the fact that they are small, that they are family 
movements, and that they are springing up spontaneously 
everywhere. Inside two great cities I know two houses that 
are practically the work of individuals. One young man has 
gathered eighteen down-and-outs into a real family life: 
his brothers help him with gifts of coffee, vegetables, etc., 
from the large store owned by them. Gradually the broken- 
down men are built up and begin in turn to bring some 
money to the house from their own wages. But from the 
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moment they begin to live there they also begin to help with 
feeding the long line of hungry men who come to their 
down-town bread-line. They make soup and load it in huge 
containers onto a lorry, add a mountain of loaves, and serve 
some hundred men each night, out of whom a few will 
later become inmates of the house. Steadily also the re- 
habilitated men return to their families—when these families 
are willing to receive them. 

In another city two sisters and two friends agreed to pool 
their salaries and rent a large flat where they could house 
four more girls. Out of the eight as many as four may be 
unable to pay their way. The place is bright and beautifully 
kept, but there is no central heat—and the winters are bitter. 
The kitchen is also the bathroom, there is no lift though 
they are on the fourth floor, and no privacy for girls who 
could on their own live in ease and comfort. Here, too, the 
family atmosphere is a marked one. 

What is especially striking about these groups is the cult 
they have for evangelical poverty. Reacting vigorously 
against the materialism that surrounds them, they choose of 
full deliberation a way of living in which they can never 
hope to be wealthy. 

The indispensable basis both for common life within the 
family and for the family’s participation in the common 
life of the community is a home. The most ghastly tragedy 
of today is the crowding of families into one or two rooms 
where they can hardly live with decency and certainly have 
no possibility of a richly developed family life. 

This question should weigh upon the consciences of all 
Christians. Experience in Canada, the United States and 
England has shown me that while a house can always be 
bought it can hardly ever be rented in any country. Most 

“families, even if poor, can afford the weekly payments on a 
bought house, just as they can afford the rent on a hired 
one, What they can almost never afford is the initial down- 
payment. Surely it should be the duty of every well-to-do 
Catholic family to help at least one poorer family by finding 
the down-payment for a house. Two or three hundred 
pounds is not a great sum to invest in the happiness of a 
human family who are our brothers in Christ’s mystical body. 
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POINT OF VIEW’ 


For my part I cannot visualise the boundaries of theology, 
mysticism and what are termed the normal things of every- 
day life. For me every question seems finally to resolve itself 
into a theological problem, and to me theologians sometimes 
appear to be deliberately confusing, intentionally ambiguous 
and vague, e.g. in the question of pacifism. . . . 

Since the industrial revolution life has become increasingly 
artificial and therefore unwholesome. The rapid application 
of new discoveries to industry, where the effects on human 
beings never enters the minds of the technologist, is quickly 
reducing humanity to a vast machine... . 

Now no one can quarrel with a hierarchy, provided the 
masses themselves are integrated beings, or at least are given 
every opportunity to attain such wholeness. Modern society, 
capitalist and communist, denies such a possibility. Hence 
the physical, moral and spiritual degeneracy of our age, 
characterised by an unfallible belief in what is termed pro- 
gress, built on the theory that man must conquer nature in 
order to survive. ... It seems probable at some future date 
that man may be able to produce the kind of animals and 
human beings he desires; and if his desires are contrary to 
natural law the result will be obvious. .. . I feel that nature 
will, as she has done in the past, assert her authority, but 
it will be a very painful business indeed. 

What has all this to do with your Review and the mission 
of the Church? Before coming to know Tue Lire oF THE 
Spirit I had been reading about Eric Gill and his association 
with Harold Robbins, Fr Vincent McNabb, G.K.C. and 
others, and the now-dead Catholic Land Association. I also 
read Death of the Christian West; for agriculture and 
nutrition Sir Albert Howard and Sir Robert McCarreson 
respectively are my authorities. More recently I read 
Mission to the Poorest, The effect on me of this reading 


1 In this section we hope regularly to quote from letters to the Editor and 
other statements of personal problems and points that seem relevant to 
The Life of the Spirit. The Editor does not necessarily agree with the 


views expressed, 
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leads me to believe that the Church, not only in France and 
Ireland but generally, is out of touch with the man in the 
street: out of touch spiritually and ‘socially’. 

But what is the remedy, if any? It seems to me that there 
can be no immediate remedy. The machine age, now be- 
coming the atomic age, will evolve its own solution—but 
not without very great pain, and a complete change in the 
heart of man. Since I believe our civilisation will somehow 
destroy itself, a return to a more civilised yet less sophisti- 
cated form of life is desirable—if you like, a return to the 
land, for when all is said and done it is our only real 
material wealth. Mentally and physically alive human 
beings can result only from a soil treated with reverence by 
human beings, where creation of fertility is the theme and 
not, as now, fertility extraction. Being thus mentally and 
physically alive, man would soon aspire to the spiritual and 
thus be fulfilled. This may look like putting the cart before 
the horse; if so I can only ask you to look at the frustrated 
millions in our large cities the world over, Christians of all 
sects struggling valiantly to make ends meet with little 
or no time or thought of their spiritual needs. 

Since such aggregations of human souls are denied the 
fulfilment it seems to me that Catholics ought at least to 
concentrate some of their energy and resources on populating 
the countryside in small groups, aiming at being self-sup- 
porting in as many ways as conditions will allow, to make 
things first for use rather than for profit, where every task 
could be a prayer and Christ reign supreme. 

Such small communities must cater for all types, the 
simple and the learned. That religion is only for the 
initiated is an oft-heard criticism; and may communities 
have failed, I feel, because of the esoteric atmosphere sur- 
‘rounding them. It takes all sorts to make a world; and a 
real community must cater for the unskilled and unlettered, 
for we are nonetheless brothers in Christ. Perhaps there are 
such Catholic communities; I don’t know. But, whether 
or no, I feel the need is urgent, and perhaps others, though 
few, feel likewise. Perhaps THe Lire or THE Spirit could 
do something here. 

Bardney, 7 November, 1952. Joun P. McWatrerR 
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REVIEWS 
TYPES OF HOLINESS 


ConrapD PEPLER, O.P. 


ScoTLAND oF THE Saints. By D. D. C. Pochin Mould. (Batsford; 21s.) 

Let us begin with the distinction that holiness is the perfection of 
man by charity, but that man differs from man by natural background, 
upbringing and personality, so that this perfection will have every variety. 
It can be safely said then that there is a type of Celtic saint when the 
Celt is thus perfected by charity. Dr Pochin Mould attempts to correlate 
the nature of the Scots rocks with the type of Scots saint who laid the 
first foundations for the church of the Island of Saints; and she is right 
to begin with the geology of the land. It was perhaps too great an under- 
taking, for she jumps from the geology of Scotland to St Ninian of the 
fourth century without much explanation; but the photographs with 
which the book, being a Batsford book, is richly endowed reveal the 
hills and the sea, the lochs and the islands which helped to form those 
early saints. The photographs reveal also the effect of that holiness upon 
the stone in the early christian crosses and monuments. The book is only 
a beginning and attempts too much as a sort of guide-book to the remains 
of the Celtic Church; nevertheless it begins in the right way. It is only 
from that point of view that we can understand the disputes about Easter 
and the style of hair-cut which otherwise seem so futile to the modern. 
Easter was the centre of their year as for the rest of early Christendom, 
and their whole life was ‘geared to it?. And the tonsure of the monks 
had probably ‘been copied from the druids’, These observances had 
helped to form the great roving, tender-hearted, nature-loving saints of 
Scotland who found the voice of God echoing among the rocks and the 
hand of God in the beasts and monsters of the hills and lochs; no wonder, 
then, that their descendants clung to their ancient heritage. 


Saints For Now. Edited by Clare Boothe Luce. (Sheed and Ward; 16s.) 

The type varies from place to place, age to age and person to person 
because, as the editor of this book of essays writes, ‘the holiness of any 
saint is partial and derivative’. The first reason for variety, then, is because 
Christ alone, from whom they all derive, is wholly perfect. But there is 
another reason. ‘As to their diversity’, Mrs Boothe Luce continues, ‘F. J. 
Sheed says that whenever we meet the saints in numbers, we experience 
great relief from monotony. “Men are in their essential personality 
irreducibly diverse; but sin blots out the distinction and reduces the 
diversity.” Sin takes all the clear colour out of a man. . . . The word 
“holy” derives from the Anglo-Saxon halig—whole or healthy. The saints 
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are the healthy. The holy man is the only man who can be all he really 
is, by nature and by temperament.’ This diversity in unity makes it 
possible for the present man or woman to find the type that appeals to him 
or to her from every period and clime. Alfred Noyes chooses St John the 
Divine, ‘the beloved disciple’ is particularly beloved to him because St 
John heard and understood those words of comfort to the doubter: ‘If 
it were not so I would have told you.’ St Augustine appeals to Rebecca 
West because of his truthfulness which makes his vivid convictions so 
immensely important. George Lamb discovered that St Simeon Stylites 
could sit still and do nothing and so reached his ‘height of holiness’-—‘a 
living reproach to the active city-dweller’, Kate O’Brien leaves St Teresa 
to consider St Francis Xavier in view of his generosity. And so all the types 
and styles of holiness find their admirers and provide models for the 
modern to follow Christ; for which reason the galaxy of well-known 
writers who have made their choice in Saints for Now will appeal with 
more than average interest to the average Christian. 


Newman. By Louis Bouyer de l’Oratoire. (Cerf and Blackfriars; n.p.) 
Newman’s Way. By Sean O’Faolain. (Longmans; 253.) 

Cardinal Newman is definitely a type, and a type that appeals to some 
Englishmen though not to all. Whether his holiness had the strength 
and stature of saintliness is another question, and it is perhaps surprising 
that his appeal as ‘a saint for now’ has caught the Frenchman, Pére 
Bouyer. Certainly the shining intellectual honesty and truthfulness that 
captivated Rebecca West in St Augustine are here to capture any modern 
reader. But Pére Bouyer goes further and is prepared to include in the 
picture of a saint the extreme sensitiveness and delicate temperament that 
so often disconcert the English enthusiast for the Cardinal and which in 
the Cardinal’s life-time so often caused pain and discomfort to his great 
contemporaries like Wiseman and Faber. If Newman is raised to the 
altars of the Church we shall indeed have a very unique type of holiness, 
with that sensitivity bordering on a psychological defect and that sense 
of his own history-making which led him to write so carefully in each 
volume of his library still to be viewed in the Brompton Oratory. This 
biography has in any case the advantage of putting into a whole what 
~ Maisie Ward and her father have done between them in their volumes 
on the Young and the Later Newman, but while it owes a great deal 
to these two predecessors it adds this unashamed enthusiasm for a type 
of holiness, which will indeed satisfy the modern introspective Christian. 

Mr O’Faolain, however, approaches the special type of Newman’s 
holiness in its setting in his family. He had first thought of calling his 
book: ‘A Genius in the Family, Or a Blessed Nuisance’. He finds the 
future Cardinal set in curious family surroundings which ‘invite 
irreverency’ and follows him till this background falls away and Newman 
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‘in the proper egotism of a genius who may have been a saint’ gently 
pushes the family from him until he stands alone. This is to state the 
problem of Newman’s type of holiness in another way; for if it can be 
shown that saintliness has its ‘proper egotism’, then the sensitiveness and 
individualism would certainly be the distinguishing features of this 
holiness. This lively description of a strangely assorted family shows up 
the special character of the man in a way that suggests how strength is 
made perfect in infirmity. ‘There can have been few more lonely men in 
the world than the ageing Newman. One feels that it was because he 
was so lonely that he kept on compiling those autographic remains, as 
he called them, sorting old letters, enquiring from Jemima about matters 
of pedigree, holding dearly to his memories of boyhood and youth long 
after his sisters and brothers had become foreign to him.’ But perhaps 
the secret of the final stages of his life finds part of its explanation even 
further back—‘He had too much of the imaginative awe and dread, too 
many of the flights and surges of pre-Reformation England which nine- 
teenth and twentieth century England disowned and lost.’ Mr O?Faolain’s 
intuitions and writings are often brilliant, always interesting and enter- 
taining, though he seems to lack any real understanding of the holiness 
of the Catholic Church. It is, perhaps, for this latter reason, that he 
assists us to understand this unusual form of holiness that we find in the 


aged Cardinal, 


Tue Two Voices. Spiritual Conferences of R. H. S. Steuart, s.y., with 

a Memoir by C. C. Martindale, s.y. (Burns Oates; 18s.) 

Here indeed the difficulty of judging ‘a type of holiness’ close at hand 
becomes very clear. Father Steuart was a direct descendant of those Scots 
saints, at least in that he and his ancestors were formed by the same 
mountains and the same lochs. The difference between the modern and 
the ancient Scot, however, lies in the fact that the former was subjected 
to a universal, supra-native form of spiritual training that is as introspec- 
tive as Newman, not without a touch of that morbid sensitiveness. T'he 
Two Voices is the title of the first of the Conferences—the voice of faith 
and the voice of fact and experience—but it might well stand for the 
external voice of appraisal as a type of holiness and the inner voice of 
the model himself, his own awareness of himself. For already a biography 
has appeared from the pen of Miss Kendal describing the life of this 
Scots Jesuit as he showed himself by his words and deeds to the world. 
Fr Martindale in his memoir uses a very different voice, the voice of Fr 
Steuart himself, as he jotted down his own self-awarenesses throughout his 
life under the influence of his Jesuit training. No early Celtic saint 
would have examined himself quite in that manner though they were as 
aware as any of the evil of their own sins. In reading this memoir one 
may be led to question whether the Ignatian system, which ‘even to some 
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Jesuits seems out of the full stream of Christian ‘spirituality’, was quite 
suitable to this Scot. Fr Martindale shows that at no critical stage in his 
training did Fr Steuart receive much help from the system; there was 
never anyone at hand to ‘direct’ the one who was to be so sought as a 
‘spiritual director’. He was left in his depressed moods to brood over his 
shyness, his procrastination, his lack of popularity in the Society. It is 
possible that with a different sort of training the preoccupation with the 
ideal of holiness which stands out as the impelling positive theme of the 
life of this great man would have borne fruit even more quickly and more 
abundantly. Yet the voice of personal self-reproach dictating self-con- 
sciously into a notebook at times of retreat and anniversaries of entry into 
the society, ordination, etc., is only one voice and cannot tell the whole 
story. Fr Martindale himself shows how Fr Steuart triumphed over his 
desire for the ‘whole Christ’, the Christ living today in his Church. The 
conferences that follow the memoir have the clear accents of that other 
voice, the strong objective desire for the reality of God and of God’s 
love. In his diversity there was a touch of the unity of holiness. 


Saint Francis XAVIER, 1506-1552. By James Brodrick, s.y. (Burns 

Oates; 30s.) 
Cau on Xavier. By Edward O’Connor, s.j. (Gill, Dublin; 3s.) 

It would be false to suggest that the ‘Jesuit way’ has always been 
introspective and sensitive—at least in so far as those qualities are unwhole- 
some. In Francis Xavier the special type of holiness of an intrepid Spanish 
missioner is given immeasurable depths and sensitivity by this training. A 
missionary of such intense energy might have become a modern ‘activist’ 
without the Spain of Teresa and John of the Cross in his blood and the 
training of the Spanish Ignatius in his conscious formation. As regards the 
latter, an interesting quotation from a French author describes this forma- 
tion in its effect on the imagination (Footnote to p. 48): ‘in order to be 
made an instrument of salvation this faculty has to be denied its vagabond 
habits, assigned fixed hours, and forced to veil its terrestrial charms’. 
Originally in the quiet routine of the cloister the imagination of the reli- 
gious was fed simply by Biblical signs and pictures. But for the Spanish 
military spirit of the new religious society it was necessary to insist on this 

“negative way of a rigid fast. The holiness of the cloistered monk seems to 
require a different discipline from that of the apostle who has chosen with 
his captain Ignatius to recite the Divine Office ‘not in choir, lest we be 
drawn away from the duties of charity’ and whose charity impels him to 
move across vast and treacherous continents in quest of men for Christ. 
The intense Spanish love and passion might under another training have 
led to action without holiness; as it was, the passion became part of the 
saint. ‘He became a mighty saint, but he remained to the end a man, a 
passionate, obstinate man, capable at times of fierce resentments and 
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highly autocratic actions.’ Only from such realistic vigorous writers as 
Fr Brodrick can we expect living and human pictures of the saints, 
showing that holiness is the quality of a real man, not a hard and uniform 
state into which a man has to fix himself. Fr Brodrick, as we should 
expect, accomplishes his task as official biographer of St Francis in a vivid 
and virile manner that makes his history such entertaining reading. Fr 
O’Connor, in a book a tenth of the size of Fr Brodrick’s, celebrates the 
fourth centenary of Xavier’s death by sketching his life with special refer- 
ence to his power of getting prayers answered, in particular during the 
novena from March 4th to r2th. But it is the saint as a man of action, 
whose action deepened and did not distract his love, whose spirit breathes 
through his hastily written letters; it is this man who has a style of holiness 
most appropriate for today. 


Tue CoLLecTED Works oF Aszor VonirR. (2 vols.; Burns Oates; 25s. 
each.) 

It has been a happy decision to bring out a new edition of Abbot 
Vonier’s works, by reprinting ten of the more important in three volumes. 
Only a slight abridgement of the original text and a few verbal corrections 
and clarifications have been made. Here are the first two handsome volumes 
of the publication which will stand as a suitable literary monument to 
Abbot Vonier, who, perhaps best remembered as the builder of the great 
Abbey of Buckfast, was indeed also a great priest, preacher, writer, and 
spiritual guide. The present Abbot of Buckfast, Dom Bruno Fehrenbacher, 
has thought well to offer as an introduction a brief and pleasing sketch of 
his life. 

Volume I, The Incarnation and Redemption, contains four books entitled 
The Christian Mind, The Personality of Christ, The Victory of Christ, 
The Divine Motherhood. In these most attractive pages great originality 
is shown in the mode of presentation. The prevailing spirits of triumph 
and enthusiasm cannot fail to win the reader’s confidence and attention, 
whilst the truths of faith are so tellingly expounded, and skilfully unfolded 
in their marvellous beauty. 

Volume II: The Church and The Sacraments, is composed of three 
books, The Spirits and the Bride, The People of God, A Key to the 
Doctrine of the Eucharist. As the Editor has well said, these ‘writings are 
concerned with the prolongation of that work of Christ in the Church— 
first as manifesting to the world, through the power of the Holy Spirit, 
His glorious victory, then as embracing in splendid spiritual solidarity 
the elect people of God; finally as possessing those divinely instituted 
means of sanctification through configuration with Christ—the Sacraments, 
of which the Holy Eucharist is the centre and perfection.’ In this presen- 
tation it is brought home that the Church is a society proof against any 
dissolving agency, which ‘manifests such marks of excellence that its 
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divine character becomes evident’. (p.3.) This rests on the ‘principle of 
faith that it is through the Holy Ghost that the Church is vivified and 
unified’. (p. 7.) 

Book Three has already made its contribution to the theological 
exposition of the doctrine of the Eucharist, especially in the sacramental 
view of the Sacrifice of the Mass, according to the idiom and thought of 
St Thomas. The doctrine follows on easily and naturally from the splendid 
chapters of the first volume, where the Holy Eucharist is represented as 
the memorial of Christ’s death but also as a monument of his victory 
over Satan, over Sin, and over death. 

AMBROSE FARRELL, 0O.P. 


NOTICES 
THESES AND PAPERS 


Tue Lonpon Aquinas Sociery’s two latest papers are of great 
importance to the study of mystical theology. In No. 19 Dr A. H. Arm- 
strong discusses The Greek Philosophical Background of the Psychology 
of St Thomas and claims that St Thomas ‘has transplanted the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the unity of body and mind into a Platonic context’ guided 
thereto by the revealed doctrine of the fall and the resurrection of the 
body. Dr Armstrong in this inspiringly provocative essay shows many 
other Platonic elements in St Thomas’s thought. Fr Gerald Vann, o.p., 
in Paper No. 20, follows this discussion with a conspectus of The Wisdom 
of Boethius, the first great Christian thinker who set out to show the 
fundamental accord of Plato and Aristotle. ‘We might well have recourse 
to Boethius to renew our wonder and love and understanding of the earth 
and its fullness and the beauty that comes forth from man’s hand.’ (Both 
1s. 6d. each; Blackfriars.) 

Sacra Docrtrina, the subject-matter of St Thomas’s first question in the 
Summa and indeed that of the whole work, has always been difficult to 
interpret; and Fr Gerald F. van Ackeren, s.J., selects it for a thorough- 
going investigation (Rome; Officium Libri Catholici; n.p.). Pére Y. 
~Congar, o.P., contributes an introduction in which he points to the special 
value in this thesis. The phrase ‘Sacred Doctrine’ has a meaning that 
works, so to speak, in two directions: It is the action of teaching or 
educating in revealed truth, and it is also the content of the teaching. 
As the author claims, the proper understanding of this question alone gives 
the true meaning of ‘Catholic education’ which ought to be the English 
equivalent to the Latin phrase. The thesis is written in English and is 
specially to be recommended to educationists. 

De PuncuritupinE. Fr Jordan Aumann, o.P., calls his Latin treatise 
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on Beauty a Philosophico-Theological Enquiry, and the student need not 
be worried about his appreciation of Picasso for the treatment is as deep 
as it is broad. A paragraph from the Prologue will show its intense interest 
and importance: ‘I certainly do not maintain that the aesthetic, religious 
and mystical experiences are the same thing, as some moderns would have 
it. They are indeed alike by analogy; yet the natural and the supernatural 
orders are infinitely distant from each other. Nonetheless, since all perfec- 
tions and activities of the natural order are to be found in some way in 
the supernatural order, aesthetic psychology helps enormously in deepening 
the understanding of religious and mystical experiences.’ So the reader is 
led to study the divine beauty in the souls of the just. (Editorial F.E.D.A. 
Valencia; n.p.) 

De Vauore SociaLi Cariratis is another Latin thesis which helps to 
link up the Christian’s personal life of grace with the world organisation 
of society that is now emerging. Fr Edward E. Bezzina, o.p., shows the 
link very adroitly in his dissertation (D’Auria Editore Pontificio, Naples; 
n.p.). The whole question ultimately turns on the fact ‘the last end of 
society is the same as the last end of the individual’. St Thomas has already 
insisted that ‘the last end of the multitude of men is not to live virtuously, 
but through the virtuous life to reach the divine fruition’ (quoted p. 51); 
that is one of the most comprehensive and fruitful statements for the 
student of Christian life and Fr Bezzina makes good use of it. 


EXTRACTS 


It may help readers to appreciate the papers that form the bulk of the 
present issue of THe Lire oF THE Spirit if we include here a brief 
résumé of the discussions that followed them when they were originally 
delivered at the Conference. Pére Albert Plé, o.p., editor of La Vie 
Spiritwelle, gave the lead with his paper on Charity and koimonia, and 
the discussion centred on the way in which the love of the community— 
the Church, the parish, the religious house, the family—could be made a 
reality. To begin with, could one say that one loved personally and directly 
the fotality of Christ-on-earth in a way that was distinct from loving 
Christ himself in every individual that one met? St Paul wrote of ‘The 
Church who is in Corinth . . .’, showing how the whole Church is realised 
in each distinct community in which one may find oneself living. So one 
does not only love the particular community as part of the Church, but 
as the Church herself, and so as the Person of the Word made flesh. This 
means that people actually worshipping and loving and living together are 
the object of an act of charity. A convert, for example, should be in- 
structed so as to prepare him for entry into a family, a loving common 
life—how rarely the exposition of the’ catechism bears any relation to the 
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actual Catholic, common life into which the neophyte is to be introduced! 
We do not love essences or abstract doctrines, but we love the concrete 
Person in friendship. 


The second paper on the Early Christian Community, given by Fr 
Anthony Ross, o.p., Prior of the Dominican Novitiate House at Wood- 
chester, led, perhaps surprisingly, to a vigorous debate on the practice of 
obedience in the Church today—a virtue which of course is presupposed 
by love and the true ‘common life’. Today people are often unwilling to 
accept the common traditions—as for example the custom for women to 
wear hats in church; this may be because obedience is taken simply as a 
duty and stops at the man who exercises the authority. Originally Chris- 
tians more readily obeyed God in his Church, the mysterion. Now the 
multiplicity of regulations has tended to over-emphasise the juridical con- 
cept of obedience. In the earlier days disobedience at once had the aspect 
of breaking away from the common life, and so an attempt to set up 
another ‘conventicle’. But obedience was a rational act and led to the free- 
dom of the sons of God. Today Christians are so impersonal; they are 
quite unaware of each other and they do not live together, though they 
may live in the same area; so obedience is not seen as part of the common 
life of charity. For St Basil, for example, each of his monks was to obey 
all the others through love. The Prior was the ‘eye’ of God; and obedience 
was to the koinonia. 

The discussion that followed the paper on the ‘Monastic Ideal’ by the 
Prior of Quarr Abbey, Fr Aelred Sillem, o.s.B., turned mostly upon the 
liturgy. The group was anxious to see how the spirit of the monastery in 
this respect could be shared by the laity. Fr Philip Hughes’s contention, 
in his book on the subject, that the Reformation was made possible in 
England through the individualistic piety of the people fed by the /mtita- 
tion, was referred to in this connection. But the difficulty of overcoming 
this individualism in spiritual matters was seen to lie in the impersonal 
nature of parish life. Unlike the monastery, the parish does not provide 
a natural basis for a common life; people meet in the parish church as by 
accident. What is needed is a sense of locality; it is, in a sense, the place 
that prays. 

After Mer H. F. Davis, the Vice-Rector of Oscott College, had spoken 
on the modern attempts to make the common life a greater reality, 
especially through the liturgy, the difficulty of modern ‘devices’ for 
encouraging liturgical interest was raised. The liturgy has become in 
some ways a technical and rubrical speciality of the clergy. Some simplifica- 
tion seemed desirable to prevent its becoming an intellectual exercise. 
Counter-attractions, such as the cinema, should be taken into account, for 
they nearly all demand no more than passive participation, so that a true 
share in the liturgy appears in contrast as a great effort. At the same time, 
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it must be remembered that the liturgy is a religious dance, and even today 
there are Africans, for example, who have to dance their religion. On the 
other hand, a timely word of warning was raised lest people should take 
too pessimistic a view of Christians today. In fact, most of them do under- 
stand the liturgy even if they cannot express it. It would be dangerous to 
take away what they have got and give them a new-fangled ritualism. 
The real difficulty lies not in church but in men’s own lives, in the social 
and economic conditions in which people now exist. Someone pointed out 
that among the small Jewish agricultural communities recently established 
in Israel several had returned to a living Judaism and there was one 
example of the community becoming Christian, Work then should be 
linked to worship; the family meal should be a preparation for the Sacred 
Meal, 

Mrs Frank Sheed spoke with such vigour and conviction on the Family 
and Common Life that the group was quite swept away by enthusiasm. 
Earlier His Lordship the Bishop had insisted that the life of the family was 
the most important factor in the modern struggle for true Christian living, 
and this speech disclosed what he meant as well as gathering all the strings 
that had been flung out in previous discussions and weaving them into a 
coherent pattern, This was especially true regarding hospitality and the need 
for smaller groups connected by a living liturgy. The speech was in fact 
so conclusive that the discussion afterwards dealt mainly with particular 
practical points such as the way to teach children to pray and the way 
school often monopolises the older children and takes them from their 
home. Particular stress was laid on the spirit and vow of poverty as the 
centre of the modern apostolate. 

The evenings of the Conference were given to the discussion of, or 
reports on, select points, It is not possible to include a résumé of these. 
One of the reports, that on an already existing lay community, will appear 
in the February issue. The topics raised were very various, including 
the attitude of the clergy towards the intellectual laity, the need to insist 
on charity in a more constant and concrete way, after the manner of the 
Quakers, the apparent collapse of the spirit of real prayer among a great 
many of all types of Christians. Special insistence was laid on the need for 
hospitality, which should spring from true prayer and true charity. There 
was also a report on the life and work of a very vigorous Anglican com- 
munity of missioners. Arising from every paper and in every discussion 
appeared the question of the Scriptures as the true nourishment for the 
common life of the Christian in the body of Christ, and of the present 
neglect of the Scriptures. It was therefore decided to take this as the theme 
for the next Conference of THE LiFe oF THE SpirRiT. 


